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PREFAcii. 


It 13 not pretended tbat these sketches abont some of the 
leading men connected with the National Congress movement 
in India, are either ezhanstive or faultless. No order has 
been observed in the selection cf the men^ nor can the 
selection be said to be complete. I( ^ome sketches are longer 
than others, it is not because the men are not eqnallr 
important but because I have either not known them 
Buf&ctently well or because I could not get the necessary 
information, My jostiScatioa for publishing these sketches 
in this form is that none of those whose portraiture has been 
attempted has taken cSeuce at my description and that some 
of my good friends bare thought them worthy of a better 
fate than the generality of ephemeral publications in the 
. Madras Standard. 

G. P. 


Floiver’s Road, Egmom,' 
Madras, April 15, 1899, _ 



INDIM CONGRESSMEN. 


. Mr. Dadabhai Naorpji. 

If India were a Republic and the Bepnbhc bad the right 
to elect Its own President, tbo man who by the unanimous 
voice of his countrymen would be elected its uncrowned 
King 13 Mr Dadabhai Naorojt No Indian la more loved, 
more honored, more esteemed throughout the length and 
breadth of India than he Others there are who have an 
Indian reputation but tbeir provincial reputation is even 
greater than their Indian reputation To Mr Naorojt alone 
14 accorded the proud privilege ot belonging to all India 
Though born in Bombay, Bombay cannot claim bim as her 
son any more than Calcutta or Madras He is the dearest of 
India s eons, her greatest favourite, her chief source of pride 
What Mr Bonnetji is to Calcutta, what Mr Mehta i# to 
Bombay that Mr Naoryji is to all India Well and truly 
bat he Iwn stvled the Grand Old ^lan of India ’ When 
other leading Congresimeu were crawling in and out of 
their cradles and years before 1 had seen the hght 
of day, Mr Naoroji was engaged in sowing the seeds 
of political agitation in England on behalf of India Four 
and forty year* have elapsed * And tbo ‘ Grand Old 3Ian ” is 
still at his post of date, hearty and liale, grown grey in hts 
Ciuntrv’* service bat not w«iry, still maufully fighting his 
xuntrv’s l>attlei never losing courage but eve" hopefnl cf bu 
»untry » future Ilia task is unselfish He 
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Tho e wbo see "Mr Kaoroji for the first time will feel 
di'appomtefi Tiioiisih booh •ifier Ins election a? a Member of 
Parliament *‘P. 0 G ” «lrew liiin in the 11 Cibimsl'T Gtzei'i 
as the modern Colossus with one foot on Great Britain and 
the other on India between nhosO legs steamers and ships 
floated gailj*, be la a Eiuall man with a short silrery beardi 
broad intellectual forehead, a Grecian nose Ann a pair of 
mteliigent eyes gleaming behind hts appct.velea Lord 
Saliobary has immortiUsed him a-, a “ black, wan,” bat if 
yon meet him in the streela of Loudon yon would netec 
f kLe Lini to ha an Indian In colour fair, m dress 
Pngli^U, ui behaviour a j^entleman, there is nothing in 
Inm to ehow that he is the rdpre«entativ© of a coloured race 
tSimpleiii appearance, Mr Niori-ji is Biniple in his dress, in 
Ins diet, iQ his tastes and in his speech If 3Ir Neoroje 
dreased, he did it because it nos a social nece sitr or an itiaes 
to respectabilitr If he ate, he ate to live He lives on 
bread aod water svitn enough of meat to beep him in 
good health He neither dnnhs nor smohes When he 
spoke 01 wrote, he paid no particular attention to words. 
AVords were subiuliarr to facts and figuies and he hugged 
facts aud figures as be bogged bis life breath His rooms 
•whether in the Jiahonal Liberal Club or in ‘ Washington 
House ’ m Anetlev Park me strewn with books and papers of 
every description — chiefly volumes of etalutica, hiaton*'", 
newspaper correspondence, and I’arlnmentaiy blue bool s 
Nothing that has ever been published about India lias 
Mr Naoroji inis ed Hrery pajier, everv book receives lua 
most careful attention Op'^n am and lou find his pencil 
marl s Isoiie is a more careful leader, none a more patient 
thinker He digests Etatu'ics more easily tjjau his food 
Conier'e with him and he soon tales you to the poverty 
problem in India, overwhelm* you wuh figures, oppresses you 
with facta till vou betake Tour«elf to some other subject 
IXe drags you ha-U to tb* UMatCua*«e3 and be pull* out froro 
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li!^ pilps of blue bool s Authorities on the point Weary of 
foolscap YOU change the aubiect of eonver ation Mr Naoroji 
leads Toil again to incidence of taxation in India Again, 
quotations ate cited from apeechea, staliahcjl abstracts are 
spread on the taole and turrets of books fail dorrn and lie 
scattered in the attempt to pick out the pick of th“ni 
“Nothing is a greater error, Mr Naoroji exclaim^, ‘than 
to compaie the iieilenco of taxation in England to the 
inciaence of taxition m India A ton of weiglit r-ill crush 
an ant but it mil be ea=»dT borne by an elepliant 

Mr >iaor(ji is rerr properlv known a’ the Giand 
Old 5Ian of India He has won this tit e by the ate 
that he has attain? 1 a 1 the resoect he romruands thiougli 
out India Bit m c) a a(i«»r too he resembles the Grand 
Oldilan’of F island IIi« hke Gad’fones is a saintly 
character, spotless and al ore leproach His courtesv to young 
men is also, like that of Glad tone great Gladstone was 
courteous to young and old men and nonien and he paid them 
the compliment of 1 el evmg that tley nere on his own 
intellectual lere! Ilsa manner towards h'S intellectual 
inferiors was a most luhcronsly humble He conaiiite, 
defers, enquire?, a: goes his Domt n here he would be /ally 
■jnstified in iarmg down the law, and eagerh oeelcs information 
from the mouths of bihesand enckhnt,® This is exactiv 
what Air Isanroji does Iniehectnai giant as he is on matteis 
Indian he welcomes the voungeat nolitician m India treats 
him on a fioting of eqjalitr arc les with him di«rn3ses with 
Inra, enquires fo" anihonties ind jf be obtains anything new, 
carefollr not«3 it down in Uia pocket book In bis per»v>n 
India has realised one of her wil leat dreams — the d'eam of an 
Indian enterincthe lion e of Commons an] pleading India’s 
cans' ti inc India s inte-es,is ind slvocating Itidias claims . 
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agitation in England on bohalf of India shonld be the first 
to enter the House of Commons ‘The glory and credit of 
this great event — by which India is thrilled from one end to 
the other — of the new life, the joy, the ecstasy of India at 
the present moment are all yonr own ' said Hr Naoroji in 
bis maiden speech in the Hoose of Commons And once a 
memoer, there was none more attentive to bis bnsmess, more 
ecrnpuloua about the performance of it than Mr Naoroji 
In biB “Life in Parliament," Sir Hicbard Temple boasts that 
he was one of the few members of his time who took part in 
almost all divisions in the House and seldom “paired If 
Afr Naoroji chose, he could eay something similar In the 
House of which he was a member it was found, that barring 
the Liberal whips be was the most regular attenlant 
Daring the Home Rule session when the largest number of 
divisions was recorded, Mr Naoroji voted in all but three ^ 

In the Hoase, however, be remained only for a short 
time It IS m the country, in the constituencies, he has done 
greater work for India Year after year some Indian goes to 
Great Britain ana is on the stomp for a time But each of 
them is merely the comet of a season T le only bright star 
of India which has illumined the political firmament in Great 
Britain during the past many years is Mr Naofoji He loves 
hia country with an intense, unselfish, patriotic love His 
mind IS absorbed in one great ruling passion, the love of his 
country There is no more patriotic spirit, none more 
intrepid none more pare He feels for his country most 
Btronely There are moments when tears have been observed 
to trickle down his cheeks in rememberance of the sufferings 
of his countrymen “ The present day ' Mettemich used to 
eay “ has no value for me except as the eve of to-morrow ' It 
jE even eo with Mr Nao”<^i It la India’s future that goads him 
to action it 18 India’s future he wishes to brighten And he 
works with an earnest sincere, unselfish love for India » 
as he is. he knows no rest Like the famous Flemish rebel 
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against tbe Spanish rule, he has taken for his motto “Rest 
Elsewhere.” Having won the highest honors the people 
could confer on him — twice President of the Indian National 
Congress, once “member for India” in the English Parliament, 
having filled some of the highest offices a native of India 
could aspire to — Professor of Mathematics in a First Grade 
College, member of a Provincial Legislative Conncil, Dewan 
of a Native State* having founded some of the most useful 
institutions for the social and political amelioration of the 
condition of the people—the East India Association, the 
London Indian Society, the Bombav Presidency Association, 
the Framjee Cowasji Institute, the Iranee Fund, the Bombay 
Gymnasium and the Native General Library: and having 
given the most valnable evidence before Commissions and 
Committees— the Parliamentary Finance Committee, the 
TVelby Commission and the Public Service Commission : old 
“Dady,” dear “Dady,” dear old “Dady” Jives with one solitary 
object in life, to lighten the load of the beavily«laden. 
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Mr W. C. Bonnerjee 

None has given a rmier shock to the South Indian 
conception of a Brahmin than Mr. W C Bonnerjee In 
Jladras where the great Brahmin population revel in serai* 
nudity, besmeared with ashes or painted with paste, men have 
rubbed their eves to look and look and look again at the great 
Brahrain lawyer from Bengal Tall, majestic, with a face 
once loved for its beauty now admired for its mtelljgencp, 
supplemented by a long flowing beard whose black consti- 
tuents are strneghng to retain their mastery over their white 
neigbbonrs, 'NIr Donnerje© looks ©very inch an English 
gentleman No coloured torban covers his head No thin, 
diaphanous muslin goes round hta loins No red shoes from 
Tnchinopoly partiallv cover hi8 feet From head to foot he 
IS dressed like an Englishman Sootlesslv dressed, p\nee nez 
in hand simple in speech poli«hed in manners he is the Jeau 
i?rnlofa gentleman English in dress, Englnh in habits,' 
he lives FogJish fa<hi<»rr Encland is ns much his home as, 
India and pvervyear he divides liis time between his English j 
home and his Indian home For work in India, for rest ini 
Fncland he flits from Calcutta to Crovden as one flits from! 
Charing Cm«3 to the Citr As von enter his palatial residence 
in tne great metropolis of India you hear a bell which 
domnrelr announces your arrival and stepping into his house 
you find it is not only furnished English fashion but has all 
the quietness of an English home And if you stay for 
dmn"r,yon may find amonc the family gnjnp members of th< 
two grea* races. IVeftem and Ftsteni Around the dinne’ 
!al le a*e of*en catherwl the ehie of the people of Calcutta 
Iwth Foropean and In ban Governors an 1 Judges lawyer 
and merch-nti, rienofall professions and of all shales c 
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opinion, ani^ on tli6»e occasions none can play the host 
better than ili W C Bonnerjee It is then that he is seen 
at his best Simple in words, bnmfil of iiifoimation, 
Mr Bonnerjee creates an interest in himself which is seldom 
effaced What was said of Benans conrersation is true of 
Mr Bonnei^ees “It s\a3 the utmost refinement of per- 
foimance on a fine luatrument and without any stiffneaS or 
artificial displav 

Able and clever nob all his wealth not all his ability, 
not all the honors thiust on him have succeeded in turning Ins 
head A man who has been twice President of the Congress 
could well be proud hut he is not A man to whom a seat on 
the High Court bench was twice oSered may play the god, 
bat he does not A man who has been twice chosen as a 
candidate fo' an Hnglish constituency may c’aim to be a 
superior person but Le does not He is, however, born to 
command Tiiroughout India, no Congressman commands 
greater respect from his country men than Mr W CBoiinei^ee 
The word 1 1 season which at a critical moment does much to 
decide tlie resalt— the touch which determines whether a 
stone set ID motion at the top of an eminence shall roll down 
on one side or other — this is what Mr Bonnerji^re supplies to 
the C ngre s His presence is a guarantee to good sense 
Wben there is much wrangling and little work done, wheu 
there 13 some misunderstanding aud it has to be removed, 
when a cneia has arrived and advice is needed, the appearance 
of Mr Binnerjeos tall and imposing form has always a 
miraculous effect lie la a living force at the Congress It 
was be that captured brains and money for it He 
captured brains when he cap ured Bradlaugb He captured 
m/ujAiT wljiux hft caJ^tur.ed. Dhnrhan^ He. has. haik no. small 
part in nursing the Congre«5baby None has watched it with 
more auxietv None has nourished it with greater cate Ho 
'has had more to do with its shape us growth audits appearance 
than Its father or motb»r It was Le that pat it into its suad- 
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dtmg clothes at Bombay It wae he that pulled it out of its 
Bwaddhng clothes at' Allahabad Hts position is unique 
He has assisted it at its birth He has nursed it tenderly. 
He has watched it with care He has put it on its legs He 
has supplied it with brains He has obtained for it money 
Noue has more constantly and more consistently been in 
chaige of it 

When the Congress coach comes to he driven, there 
IS but one man who will be called npon by the nnanimoos 
voice of the people of India to drive it and that is 
Mr W 0 Bonnei^ee By ability, by temperament and by 
the confidence he inspites, he la eminently fitted to be in 
charge of the Congress coach It lanme years now since I 
first formed this conception of Mr Bonne:jee Nothing has 
occurred daring these uine years to change my conception of 
bus But my picture of the Congress coach has been slightly 
marred bytbe removal of two familiar figures to whom I then 
accorded promiaent place to it For the rest, the picture is as 
real to^dayas it was in 1890 Let me recall whatl then wrote 
* There is nothing so pleasiogas to see two spirited, powerful 
and well matxdied steeds yoked together to a carnage, dashing 
along in noble form, each oroud of the other and the driver 
proud of both Thinking of Mr Eardley Norton and of Mr 
Surendranath Baunerjee, I cannot help thinking of them as 
two such noble animals Attached to the Congress coach they 
stand snorting, sniSing neighing constantly, pawing the 
ground, biting the bit, impatient to be led Gan any one 
find two other such Congress horses ? But who is to drive 
them^ ITp mounts a tall and majestic form with a 
sedate face, supplemented by a hairv appendage reaching 
the breast. He lays aside the whip and bolds the reins tight 
Who IS he * ilr W 0 Bonneijee, the Congress coachman 
Who are the Congress syces ’ On either side of the Congress j 
coach, ochre, energetic, ready to run, each proud of its c ' 
animal, ajaud two ehort forms, one dressed m white, 
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other in black Who are they? Mr iladan Mohan Malavaya 
an^ Mr Bipen Chnnder Pal Inside ’^le 0ongre«3 coach 
are seated nnmerous Congressmen of all shapes and foriu'i 
sizes and colours, bat prominent among them in the centre are 
two one ot tl em seen beneath a white turban and the other 
c iicealed uooer a dark beard The former is Mr balem 
Ilainao vamy Mudalnr a d the la tei Pandit Adjudta Nath 
Crack the whip dash ahead the horses run breatl le^a 
the syce^ back p ills the coachman not so fast cries the 
turban d one Hip Hip Hurrah • vociferates the bearded 
A safe career to the Oongiesa Coach' Such is Mr Bonnerjep 
He 13 no great orator B it none is heard with great r respect 
or with greaterattention at the Co iRre<*3 His strle is forensic 
; Vs at the bar bo on the Congress platform I e displars 
his great acumen his a»ialvfi‘'al skill hts close reasoning 
its clear cut logic 11 is simple words uttered m forcible 
language without gest culation witliou* a0ectation go straight 
to tie heart Many are the brilliant viciones he h-'S won 
at tl e bar Tn defence of poor men not able to uav of 
patriotic men not able to plead ho has appeared manj a time 
51 d ott and achieve distinguishel eoccess He ha* p eaded 
the came of the poor at the bar He has plea led the cause 
of truth at the Congres* He has peadelfor righteo is less 
before the British nation Kinllj courteous accooipiished 
serviceable to the public readr to nnd**reo aaenhups loved bv 
all esteemel br all Air Bonnerjee is tl » most "een and the 
best known Indian throughout India 
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Hon'ble Mr. Pherozesha Mehta, 

Tnat ij a man who wooM ee've his conntry with a spa^e 
or pickaxe if he conld not eer^e her in any other way ” So 
said Lord Brougham of the Doke of Wellington once Tne 
«ame is true of the Hon’ble Mr Pherozesha M Mehta There 
13 something distinguishing id his very appearance Hu 
figure IS strikingly graceful and commanding, bis features 
are high and cobie If found tn a crowd and not Lfionn, be 
IS one of tho«6 men about whom questions will be asked and 
whispers will be heard His handsome face beaming with 
intelligence la set off to adrantage by his perfect manners. 
Amiable to a fault, affable in the extreme, courteous acces* 
eible. Hr Mehta has the e&sy graces of a man of the mode 
Nursed m the lap of lozory he looks like a prince and carries 
himself like a pnnce But be is also a pnnoe among men. 
Physically and intetlectaally endowed, be is a born leader. 
Early in the sixties in one of the inns of Court in London, 
two Indians of striking featore*, of marked ability were eating 
their dinners and delivering speeches In a few years, they 
were both in India, one in Bengal and the other in Bombar. 
Both worked their way up in their profession Both became 
emiaent and dz^hogaished Both came to be recognised as 
men of light and leading The one was Mr Bonnegee the 
other was Mr Mehta. What Mr Bonnerjee 13 to Bengal that 
Mr Mehta is to Bombay Eminent lawyer*, trusted leaders, 
both are honored, both are esteemed by the people 

Mr Mehta is a man of briliiaot abilities Eloquent 10 
speech, excelling in debase, he is one of those who could easily 
persuade his audience to bis own belief by the magic of hi* 
voice and th'» charm of his delivery Hia eloquence is not of 
the bouterous orde-. D-awn to his fall height, he speak* 
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x\itb proper emphasis and proper gesture, smiling when he 
indulges in light banter, frowning when be resorts to decia 
tnation and leaving behind always a pleasing impression of bis 
performance His eloquence la like that of Lord John Russell 
of which iloore has given ns an apt description — 

An elcqoence not lite those nils from e height 
hich sparkle and foam and in vaponr are o er 
But acnirent that works onlits way into light 
Throagh tl e filtenng fecetsea of tbongbt and o! lore 

Bat Mr Mehta is greater as a deoater than as an orator 
It 13 then that he is seen at his best What wine was to 
Addison, the atmosphere of debate 13 to Mr Mehta Fei\, 
very few are the occaaioiia when Congressmen have had the 
opportunity ot bearing Mr Mehta in a debate I remembei 
well one such occasion It was at a meeting of the Subiects 
Committee of the Congress held at Poona Mr Surendrsnath 
Bannerjee was in the chair and among those present were 
Mr Mehta and Mr Boimerjee A discussion aiose in winch 
there was a diSerence of opinion among the Congress leaders 
Mr Surendranath Bnnnerjee ro»e and spoke with aU the 
warmth and vehemence he coaid comioand and when he sat, 
he eat amidot cheers I hen ro«e Mr Mehta and in Ina 
pleasauteat lujniier, he analv«ed Mr Binnerjee s argumoiite, 
made Bome hamorous remarks evoked eome laughter, and 
in a few miimtes won over the Committee to I113 side 
Mr Surendranath Banner]?© rose again and animated by the 
attack, he fiew to higher flights of eloquence and wound up 
with a magniQcent peroration which again elicited cheira 
'Jhen ro-e Mr Bonne-^e© and in a simple and forcible 
speech attacked Mr Sorendranath and turned the tables 
on him It was a lively encounter, a heated debate a first 
claaa performance It was a fight between a hon a tiger and 
a bear There was but one other Congressman whose presence 
would have made the debate livelier still, who would have 
thrown more life and light into it and that was Mr. Eardlei 
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Norton And there was bat one biatonc occasion in the annab 
o'" thi> Congress, when this galaxy of Congressmen met and 
fought one another under the Congreas banner It was at the 
Bom nay Congress which Bradlangh attendeci and they fought 
in the Subject* Committee over the scheme for the reform of 
Lo'giaHtive 'Conncils That was a rare intellectual treat 
indeed — Mr Surendranath’s lofty declamation, followed by 
Jlr Mehta's pungent and pitileas raillery, to be followed again 
by Mr Bonnerjee'a simple and snort shafts of logic, to be 
wound up by Mr Norton's piercing, incisive attac’rs The*® 
doughty champions of the Congress are like the gallant 
qnadtilateral of mnsketeera in Dumas’ story. But it M 
difficult to say who la the D Artagnan of the partr 
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pabhcly avoTved hi3 admiration for Mr Mehta’a commanding 
ability Ready and willing to fight m every good canse, 
Mr Jlebta baa the great tact of directing his attacks in 
the most agreeable manner possible His fiercest onslaughts 
are coached in the softest of lancnage and his opponents 
scarcely feel their fierceness Hia scathing dennnciations 
are dealt oat amidst pleasant wordy surrounding* The 
bitterest of his pills are coated with the sweetest sugar 
His words penetrate like arrows but they pierce the flesh 
without pam He never earned a heart stain away on his 
ilade There is a pool of honev about bis heart which lubn- 
ates his speech with fine jets of mead Mr Mehta is also a 
nan of culture His speeches betray bis wide range of 
tnowledge derived from the most recent publications All 
be same, there is no parade of his knowledge, no show no 
exhibition. Genial, generous * cultared, accomplished iiDpa> 
:ial to fmnd and foe alike, charitable bv nature orator, 
Sebater, tactician Municipal Councillor, Universitr Fellow 
member of tbe Bombay Legislative Council representative of 
Bombay in tbe Imperial Legislative Council Joint Founder or 
tbe East India Association, Founder and First Secretary 
of the Bombay Presidency Association Companion of Ihe 
Order of the Indian Empire, ilr Pherozesha Mehta is one of 
tbe best loved and most loveable of men in all India 
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Hon’ble Mr* P. Ananda Charlu. 

With heavy Bteps, with a enbstantial stick in bis right 
hatid, witii an unfinisbed cigar between two of hia left band 
fuigera with an upturned face perched on a sportive n?ck*tie 
and protected by a turban ^sanguine hued of set pnrpcw^ 
enters the Hon’ble R Ry Panapakkum Ananda CharJu 
Vidja Vmodha, Avergal, Rai Bahadur, b L , C i e He is as 
merry as a marriage bell Gayest of the gay, jolliest of the 
jolly, there is none whose company is more sought or wbo'S 
society is more attractive than that of Mr Ananda Charlu He 
i« nothing if not humorous— humorous in private conversa 
tion, humcrous in public speeches, bomorous often at his ovmi 
expense Men of his oge are struck with his hilarity, young 
men enjoy his cordiality and (hs people at large are impressed 
by hii inniruluality lie is c smopohtan in his views and 
tastes Hots a Hindu among IltiidDs, a Maliomedaii among 
Iilahi medaiis frnniis a beard, and a Christian among Christiana 
not keeping Christmas Like Disraeli be is an adept in phrase 
niaUing *' Thesaurus of £ii(,li8b Words aud Piiars(.s' is his 
inseparable table companion And Sydney Smith is his 
Bible When irt need of a choice phrase, an apt expression be 
coi suits Ins ‘ Thesaurus ' AYhen in need of saying something 
striking something brilliant lie opens hia Sydney Smith 
‘ me tor awvihing” he shrieked in despair at the laying 
ot the founda*ioii stone of a library in Southern India 
risrently but don’t ask me to part with rav copy of Sydney 
Smith ” Hu immilable style is the result ol laborioui 
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Bits of wit, bulks of hnmoar, float in his flowing conver- 
Ba'ion Alliterative phrases leap to his lips with njarvellous 
ease He floes notcare to pepper his conversation with pellets 
of platitufle He was the first to discover that pbilantbrooy 
by paragraphs is a peiqnisite of fame ' A book is to some 
men a fetish,” said Freeman "to me it is a working 
mstrament ” So is it with Mr Ananfla Cbarln He works 
into the book, like a worm He works the book, like 
an artist into bis conversation, hts writings, his speeches He 
13 apiolific writer to the pre <»3 and he is a writer of books 
He has written a story on ‘ Virtue’s Triumph He has 
orientally told “Love’s Trmmpha The first woik though 
dealing with the same ponderous epic ’ is ‘ no competitor of 
Babu Protab Chander Roy’s monumental work 'In the 
second book he has written of the woodrous magniflceuce of 
stopendoQS buildings, expansive streets, extensive gardens, 
redolent with odorous flowers, resplendent with blosSoms of 
variegated hues and resonant with the chirrups and tunes 
of eoft'Singing birds,’ of being * meted to a spot dazed and 
amazed, of ‘pedestnao pilgrimages, ’ and of love affairs 
‘ ending with the consecrating matrimonial ceremonial ” 
Goldsmith said to Johnson “If you were to write a fable 
about little fishes, doctor, yon wonld make the little fishes 
talk like whales ’ “Whether he wrote m the character of 
a disappointed legacy hunter’ eaya Macaulay or an empty 
town fob or a crazy virtuoso or a flippant coquette, be 
wrote m the same pompous and unbending style What 
was true of Johnson is true of Mr Ananda Charlu 
I As a speaker Mr Ananda Charlu is well known His 
words proceed like bullets from his month at measured 
intervals There 13 a majesty and dignity about bis delivery 
which IS peculiarly his own He 13 diminutive m appearance 
but when he appears on the platform, be swells and develops 
into importance The fi h does not more easily develop into 
the whale than Mr Ananda Guarlu assumes the proportion^ 
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of a giant If added to his appearance he had a voice 
re'Pnibiing the mewmeit of a cat, he would have for ever 
ri»ijsaiDed m obacunty But he has the voice of a giant and 
be baa imagination ' and when he lashee bimaelf into fury 
on the platform he evokes all the respect due to a lion eiger 
for the fray And if anybody happens to cross his path jnst 
then he Q jors him by the ponderosity of his facts and the 
perspicacity of hts logic In the Imperial Council Chamber 
none fights with greater glee than Mr Ananda Charln He 
creates dismay among his colleagues by the wealth of his 
expressions. He objects however to words being ' unearthed 
from their deserved banal groond and being carried ‘ from 
within the limits of intelligible sense into regions shadowy 
and caMulated to provoke endless and capricious speculation " 
He hates words suggestive of “infinite doubt and consider’ 
able obscurity ’ and prefers “precision and perspicuity ” to 
'perilous ra»ueae 38 He protests against the “muzzling of 
people’s mouths to forego a useful auxiliary which with all 
its faults the governing classes here can ill spare in getting 
at the minds of the people->-be it for correction, conciliation 
or compliance Above ail, he has rendered himself immortal 
bv bis challenge to smoke in a powder magazine He threw 
the challenge in the Imperial Council Chamber It struck 
awe into the minds of the members of Conncil It entered the 
Viceregal residence where it received marked attention It 
went the round of all the papers in India It appeared in the 
Hon*e of Commons where the Secretary of State for India 
exhibited it for public view Till at last, a period has been 
put to its restless career by nailing it to an inkstand as an 
inscription which adorns the drawing room of a local leading 
Congressman 

It was ilr Ananda Cbarla who first saved Madras from 
Ignominy The CcDgre«s wanted a President from Madras 
and he- first supply went in the shape of Mr Ananda Charlu 
Madras wil! netcr more bo branded as a land of mediocrities 
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Having become President, Mr Ananda Charla bas developed 
into Proposer of Presidents, And not a Congress has been 
held without his weighty presence None is a more ready 
speaker than Mr. Ananda Charla and in this respect, he reigns 
BQpretne among Ins conntrymen in Madras Nobody loves 
a joke more keenly than Mr Ananda Charla He jokes often 
at his own expense and is loved m society by men and 
women There is no false pride in him He lores theatres, 
he loves schoolboys he is willing to preside at any function, 
pnhlic or private and he la ever ready to speak 'Whether in 
Calcutta or in Madras, ha is equally familiar to all aid equally 
at home. He cultivates acquaintances over bis ciga* and lie 
humours them with his anecdotes 

la h > gt; ttee mien and bis besttf Isegh 
Tie hperfset— ;et almost too perfect haU, 

How coortlf bis bow htstmllohow iweet 

And bow aeasared li the tread of bit btarj feet 1 

Then how freak hit look! Ym might think 700 coold new 

The Mat tbroagh tbe eje of tble good Hicdo 

How chaste hit tnaaoert hU Ceghsb bow enelce 

How tbooderiog how majestic tbe tooes of bU voice 

Ills whole dstreanoQT seems <0 import 

That to lire to please Is bit one great forte 
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Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Bannefjes 

Whats that noiae about^ Wnr all this confasion ’ 
hy are people liDrrrmg in that direction ’ Amongst much 
etrugghng, ranch elbowing too find that it is a dark figure 
darkly clad that la the object of all this inconvenient atten 
tion There is nothing very remarkable abonfc his appearance 
Of mediom height, of average build, he owns a beard, not 
over Invariant in growth, which betrays that perennial youth 
la denied in this world even to the rao»t gifted ol men His 
roovementa are quick, his hp^ quirer in silent music and bis 
flashing eyes farm«b an iiid^x to the superior intelligence of 
their remarkable owner There is eomething magnetic about 
the man Hts walk is a procession When he walks, the 
people around him walk and they will not walk without him 
When be sits, be is subject to two danger* — the photogra 
pher’s camera and the congratulatory addres* A third 
danger has recently oeen added— the phonograph He can 
do nothing in private Wherever he is, he soon becomes the 
centre ot a circle Such is the Ilon’fale Mr Surendranath 
Banner] ee 

No man’s arrival is hailed with such satisfac'ion, mcb 
enthusiasm bv Congre' men as the arrival of the Prendent of 
the Congress But the Congress Pre«itlent is only the hero 
of the hour He changes with tine and tide lear after 
year, a new figure appears at the Congress horizon and as he 
ascends the Oongre«» sky, ardent Congressmen worship him 
from below Bat hts descent is as quick as ins a«cent Not so 
however, with iTr Surendranath Bannerjee He is a fixed 
star on the Congress firrianient whose appearance is alwavs 
bailed with entliDsiasm President or no President, he i* 
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recognised as on© of the pillars of the Congiess Long before 
the Congress had become a reality, he had developed himself 
into a power in Bengal What the Civil Service had lost, tho 
country had gained The worthy wearer of the mantle of 
Bam Gopal Gbo^e, he n elded the people of Bengal into a 
whole ''bich they had since become, at least for purposes of 
political agitation Since the birth of the Congress, none has 
l>eeii more loyally attached to it than Air Surendranath 
Bannerjee Wherever he he, however multrfanoas his 
engagements, during the Congress season at the Congress 
hour, he la in the Congress pavilion fhe Congress will lo e 
half its attraction without him 

He is the Congress orator And hia oratorv is peculiar Jf 
there is one man m all India who at the present moment could, 
by the power of his tougue sti** up a rebellion or suppress a 
revolt, that is Mr Surendranath Bannerjee Bie«sed witli a 
powerful voice possessed of suflicient physical energy to 
utilise that voice to its fullest extent Mr Danuerjee is the 
only Indian who is capable of addre sing thousands of his 
countrvmen at nn open itr meeting there ii no better 
instance of his wonderiul pliysical and intellectual energy 
than that afforded by the delivery ol his Presidential addre^d 
at Poona Uts thrilling speech from the chair which lasted 
for more than three hou~3 m delivery was a marvellou-i 
performance in every way Ae a phvsical feat it was worthy 
of a high place even at a c rcu* Vs an intelleclnal effort, 
few in India, it mas. be said are capable of aelivering a wore 
solid O' mote substantial address As a feat of memory, is 
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It 18 interesting to watch bira when on the platform He 
does not always rest on both hia feet Generally, be rests on 
bi9 left and makes bis right foot serve the purpose of a pivo^ 
whereon he turns to the right and to the left. His body is in 
perpetual motion from right to left and left to right H he 
begins a sentence when he faces the portion of the audience 
on his right, be Bnishes it by facing the portion on his left 
He IS the only Congress speaker who does not slight thoee 
behind him on the platform Occasionally, be tarns his tuH 
face to them — flashed with the heat of the moment, be has 
then all the appearance of the lion rampant Hts head is 
thrown back and is always inclined on one side "Whenhs 
turns to the right, his head is inclined to the left and when 
he turns to the left, his head is inclined to tbs right 
Katurallr, he is heard bi all When he has reached one of 
lui highest flights and succeeded in throwing the audience 
into a deep silence, he brings into play the admirable 
cadence of his voice One portion of a sentence he ntters 
in bis highest pitch and the other he utters in a balf*whisper 
which is iqually well heard by every oneof the audience It 
is something like a billow which nsing very high, falls with a 
trrroendooi noise and all its force having spent ite«*]f bv the 
!all, V»wes the sandy sho © foaming, in silent stillness By 
■ach an adjustment of hii voice he u able to retain enough of 
breath for an e*cqoenl peroraticn 

'fhe remarkable eflectofbts eloquence may be judge'l 
from the fact that be is able to elicit cheem whenerer he 
wants J remember an occasion when he had to address » 
Tc'y IsTre audience The place was over crowded and not e 
fat was vacant He bad reached that stag© of his sji^ecb 
wr*o I e kept I If hearers in p o»ound iil»nte At the end c( 
a I'-np sentence eithc' for the sake cf obtaioing Ume to think 
cfwhat lebsl to say next or with some ether object, h* 
wac're! la call ferth a cheer Bat when be found tbs 
auijices diJ net readily rsspoed, be pasted a bit. ao 1 mai# 
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hi8 right arm with which he was all the time fiercely 
gesticulating, remain outstretched vertically, his pointing 
finger directed towards the most sympathetic portion of the 
audience Toe effect was instantaneous The audience who 
were almost spell bound till then woke suddenly and as if 
they were reminded of their duty, cheered him vociferously 
His gesticulations are wild When he begins to speak, his 
left band is placed behind his back as if to lend support to 
his body and as he speaks, bis thumb is seen moving over 
the rest of bis fingers as if engaged m holding an animated 
discussion with them* and his right band swings 'roui one 
Bide to the ot&er. As be warms into his speech, bis right 
hand is raised above his head very often with his pointing 
finger outstretched, and when be reaches bis peroration, 
both his hands go up and down vicoronsly hke the piston of 
a eteam engine Very few Englishmen are accn*tomed to 
Bucb geeticolations but I well remember how Kr Bradlangh 
when in hia Bombay speech be came to the passage where he 
Used the word ‘‘hammer” raised both his bands above his 
head and clasping them together, broucht them down with n 
tremendous force His action reminded me of the “vilJige 
blacksmith” and I thought that if ho had only a hammer in 
■ hia hand then and a nad below he would have with one blow 
I sent it down deep, deep deep down into the strata of the 
earth 

Mr Surendranatb Banoerjee’e oratory is best likened to 
the oratory of Lord Ashbourne of which Mr Eacott says in his 
‘Personal Forces of the Period” — "His is a sledge-hammer 
sort of oratory the syllables dropped one by on^ witn a pre- 
cision and force saggestire ot a nasmyth instrument, crushing 
with the same turene^s, a granite block or a filbert nut.’ As 
an orator Mr Bannerjee ts not placed hort tfe combof by inter- 
Tuplioni Interruptions serve only as fn«l to tho fire of 
bu eloquence He answers iho interrupter immediately 
and at tines adopts th# phras* used by the luteTupter as the 
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kev-note to the rest of his apeecli Mr Binnerjee is a 
giant on the platiorm and sometimes u»e3 the interrupter as 
tiranmcally as a giant He opens his broadsides against 
him for a minute aud the luteriupter is pulverized There 
was a prominent instance of it at the last Congress 
Hr Bannerjee was holding forth on the general apathy of 
Congressmen Somebody criexf ‘ shame ’ And Sir Baunerjee 
ut once turned the tables on li m by calling on him to prove 
as a model to all Congressmen This reminds me of how 
O Connell once silenced an interrupter 0 Connell was 
declaiming against Peel A sympathetic auditor who was 
more angry with Peel than O Connell was, bawled out “ I 
wish a crow picked Peel’s eyes cut” "I wish a crow” 
retorted 0 Connell immediately, *‘came aud stuffed your 
mouth with potatoes” 

^fr Bannerjee is essentially the open air orator of 
India Ills IS a boisterous sort of eloquence When he 
finishes liii speech you feel as if a storm had blown awavoro 
tieai y shower of ram had j ist stopoed Baymon ) Blathwaite 
special correspOQ lent to Dlatl atul ll/nte nlnle in India m 
160 1 pictured him as "a clear, 11 tent dis4entii>g preacher witli 
all the pouulv orators love of plinre*, BOmothing of his 
{>ooiposity and not a httle of bis erif appreciation ‘ But’ 
he addel Mie poss^si'S tti addition the aptnes*, the love of 
the abstract, the courtesy of the oriental ” Mr, Baimerjee 
pr«te4i<*s an iron frame and miomitable courage He is 
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Mr Eardley Norton, 

A most remarkable man ' Try to catch turn he eJips 
through your fingers CrQ»h him under a heavy weight, h© 
jumps up like a spring Cast him on a land far off bevond 
t^he ocean, his voice cornea gurgling over the waves Talk 
On Indian politics, you cannot bat talk about him Go to a 
club, you hoar hia name pronounce 1 Read the proceedings 
cf an Association, he figures with a speecn Are vou a 
Victim of tyranny and oppression? He is yoor champion 
Are you a lover of troth and jastice’ He is on your side 
Are you a hater of ebaros and olBciaJ arrogance ? He js Jiand 
ftnd glove with you Who such a roan is, nobody need he 
told About SIR feet high, thm of body and hrob, he possesses 
face remarkable in itself To see it is to love it See him 
®nce and there is no forgetting him The stamp of his face 
** perpetnally impressed on your memory His eyes flash 
hke lightning, they pierce you on all sides His nose is 
Bingohr in the extreme — singular in its curvatnre HisJips 
"lud chin — you cannot think of them without thinking of 
that great hero who ‘ with Ins Amazonian chin drove hia 
bristled lips before him ’ His broad and evpanaire forehead 
is an index to his intellect Watch him for a moment and 
you see his restlessness Tion Will not find him m the fame 
Vtitnde, in the same posture for two tninnles together The 
'‘xuberance of Ins energv makes him physically active as he 
18 roentallv Such is Mr Eardlev ?»onon 

Everything about ^?orton is brilliant— -his conrer- 
►alion, hia ep-ech, lua style of writing His convereation js 
•pari ling, foil of wit, full humour full of roemment jt 
emb'acM anvthiog everything, nothing Therau*ccles said 
that a man s diteonrie was like a tape ‘rv which when ep'ea 1 
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copioas flow of worda, an admirable command of language, 
strong feelmg, and a commandmg presence It is alvrajs a 
pleasure to hear him : but hia words travel with lightning 
rapidity like his thoughts. His sentences sometimes may be 
far too long, and there may he at times too many parentheti- 
cal expressions* all the same he mil complete the sentences 
without any faultineaa m constrnction He always remem- 
bers how be began Some of bia forensic flights of eloquence 
are masterpieces of their kind. There are instances in 
which he is known to have been for the whole day con- 
tinuonsly on hia legs, to follow np his arguments again the 
next morning and continue fats speech again for hours, scar- 
cely looking at his notes for arguments, always mentioning 
correctly and without reference the names of parties and 
Witnesses of which there may be a very large number and 
pausing for no promptings from his assistants He has a 
wonderful memory and when be has carefully prepared his 
brief either for arguing a case or for leading a discussion, 
anybodv who meets him in argument finds in him a Tartar 
Quick at repartee, he is a perfect master of intellectual fencing 
Skilled in all the arts of debate, be could hold his own in any 
intellectual assembly Wherever he speaks, whether at the 
bar or on the platform, be is attentively heard Following 
Mr Norton, at the G^st Allahabad Qongress, the Hon 
Mr Itehta said “it was a very diQlcalt task indeed” to speak 
on the proposition he was called upon to speak when he 
remembered that he was preceded by Mr Norton who had 
made “one of the most able and eloquent speeches that he had 
ever beard ” And I have seen Bradlaugh at Bombay bending 
' forward on his table, adiustiog bis spectacles on hia nose, 
placing one of hie fingers behind bis ear, and sit in that 
■ posture, throughont the whole of Mr. Norton’s speech, literally 
' hanging on hia lips ’ 

Bnlliant writer, bnllianl speaker, he is even more brilliant 
IS a fighter. He is a man of pronoanced ideas and belligerent 
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taates Intel]eclai’ convi'“‘ion ii th« “imm# liat^ jewel of bi» 
sou and once confince I that he u in the Tight, nothing 
could stop him from fighting When he fights, he fight* infh 
won ierful courage ami bis soeechei then are speeches cf 
Tiinouc hitternejs The p<^ple of India hate never bad s 
stouter champion— ‘ a stouter champion nerer handled 
sword” Ilia life in India la summed np m one sentence 
wlucn he utteud at the reiy first Congress he attended 
If It he •edition, gentlemen,*’ he said, “ to rebel against all 
wrong, if It be sedition, to resist class tyranny, to raise or 
voice agatnA oppression, to matioy against injustice, to insist 
npoR a hearing before sentence to uphold the liberties of the 
indiridnal, to vindicate our common right to gradnal, to ever* 
advancing refarm ti thu be sedition 1 am right glad to be 
called a aeditionut He haarebelled against wrong he has 
resisted class tvrannr be has raised bis voice against oppres 


Sion he has mutinied against injustice be has insisted upon 
hearing before sentence he has upheld the liberties of the 
indmdoal he has vindicated our common right to reform 
He has fought for the people, by the people and be has 
fongbt a glorious fight, a most noselfish fight On the one 
side, he found pil^d before him riches, titles, booors, oScea , 
on the other side be found a helpless people struggling 
ngainst oppression He deliberately cho3“ the latter And 
like Robert Browning’s hero he has been “ ever a fighter" 
He his always enjoyed the genius and the joy of the strife 
To fiing himself on horseback at a raoment’a notice, to carry 
devastation into the enemvs camp, to put forih hercnlcao 
efforts at a time of general despair, to strike dismay into the 
hearts of the enemv when in fancied security, to rent the 
opposing forces beyond all measurable distance — this is the 
sort of work Mr Norton is best fitted to do Fearless 
dauntless, bravest of the brave he has fought many a battle 


aeaiDst overwhelming odds regardless of consequences He 
has not only fought against official tyranny ana high bandc^ 
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ppreasion, but hfl has fonght agninst an tuiboly alliance 
gainst him at the bar, and be has fought against intrigues, 
lota and macbinationa He is a povrer m the land he Uvea — 
he idol of hi3 friends, the dread of liia enemies, and a terror 
0 all wrong doers There is none m India who could more 
Ppropriately, more deservedly adopt as his motto — 

' I live for the canso that lacks assistance 
I live for the eau<o that needs res *anca 
1 live for the foturc m tho distance 
And the good that lean do* 

He 18 the negation of cant and bnmbug His kindness 
md generosity are proverbial Many are the cases in which 
36 has appeared without fees, either because he was convinced 
his client was the victim of injuatice, or because his client 
''"aa poor and needy or out of private friendship, and many 
are the instances in which he has unknown to the public* 
assisted poor boys with money and books His kind heart is 
easily appealed to Strong id hate, be is equally strong m love 
His intimate friends are treated with the utmost consideration 
His house his librarv, his purse — all these are very generously 
open to them Simple, sincere and straightforward, he la 
easilv deceived by pretended fnends Not a flatterer himself, 
he hates flattery He would not flatter Neptune for his 
trident or Jove for his power to thunder. And he would not 
believe if he were told he was Neptune or Jove He has bad 
hi3 tnals and troubles and none has withstood them more 
courageously than he His eocial qualities make him the 
central figure in any society in which he moves Where he 
18 there 13 mirth, merriment, wit wisdom humour, and learn- 
ing JTone could play the host with more grace or with 
greater candour Affable, social, he grasps by the hand the 
least distinguished of hts gu^ts wito as much warmth as he 
welcomes the most eminent Aud the occasion has become 
histone, when, at the first Congress held in Madras, in 
Dunmote Hou«e ” and its exten^ve gardens bnght with a 
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myriad Jigbta, buoyant with the larunanee of foliage and the 
wealth of variegated flowers, assembled a thoosand gtiests, 
from a thoosand places, in a thonsand costumes, 

Fcom SMhmiia tey mannlAiax 
Frost Cocbioo cortl<tr»Bi3 
Wt>«ra UfMr«Siaaa;fonDtami 
Itoll down their golden esad, 

Fiost m’iXtj tA eaetcct rtver 
From many a palmy plaia 

* to receive and enjoy the magmflcent hoapitahty ot then 
kindly hoet and fellow congreasman, Mr Eardlay Norton 
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Hon’ble Mr. P. Rungiah Naidu 
Hon’ble Mr P Rangiah Naida is a unique personage at 
the Congress Dark in oompleiion, his face covered with 
patches of grey hair which stand in imminent need of the 
barber’s assistance, one of hta eyes half open, the other full, 
he mores about with the ease and energy of a young man of 
five and twenty. Ha is dressed in white A white tnrban, 
peculiar in shape, concare m front flat at the top, with a 
small tail at the back which projects upwards, the like of 
which graces only the heads of the bazaar Komatis and Chetlts, 
covers hia head. A long white coat, innocent of pockets, not 
amenable to the discipline of bottons, with sleeves longer 
than hia arms by at least a foot, ca'efnlly doubled np at the 
end, goes over his shonlders and kisses his knees A white 
waistcoat brings up hts front and in one of its nether 
pockets lies concealed a small white handkerchief which is 
seldom disturbed. An ordinary country cloth, reddish on 
the sides, white in the centre, covers his nether hmbs His 
feet are mounted on a pair of cheap slippers used by the 
country folk compelled to walk long distances 

Simple in dress, he is simple in habits Out of bed at 
4 o’clock in the morning in a dress which a fellow Congress* 
man from Bengal recently mistook for his bathing costume, 
he walks miles before he attends to his day’s work Over 
seventy years of age, he has known no ailments, suffered from 
no diseases He still displays two superb rows of pearly teeth 
which may well evoke the envy of the fairest of women 
Hearty and hale, be is dexterous in crossing hills and dales, 
nce-flelds and marshy swamps, pebbly brooks and thorny 
pathwap At the treats to Sunday school children which Lady 
Aberdeen used to give at her suburban menage DolUa HiH, 
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Gladstone used to talk , langh, play at hunt-the slipper witb 
them he sang, he even danced with them aometimea he 
actaally ran races with them O ice, be delighted them by 
running a race with another sprightly yoniig octogenariai*, 
the late Sir Andrew Clarke, and came m a good winner by a 

head Mr Rnngiah Naidu a children are full grown membera 

of the 'Madrag ^ahajana Sabha He chats with them, 
cracks jokes with them, tells stones to them, discusses with 
them and rnles them He is ready to enter the field in a 
walking match with any of them and in a vanning race, I am 
prepared to back the septagenarian a'^ainst the newest 
accession to the Salfia Rough in speech and even nncontb 
in erpression, be oSends none, displeases none Erect m 
posture, with his thumbs thrust in the armholes of hts white 
waistcoat, he gives full vent to his emphatic afSrmatious and 
negations, and it is a pleasure to bear him and follow his 
hearty langbter At private meetiogs be presides, be calls 
the members to order by a eeries of hard knocks on the 
table followed by a ringing repetition of “ hear, hear hear 
bear When the members grow noisy, be silences them by 
a thundering harangns lastiog for a minnte Hater of 
shams, be is no stickler at et qaette be observes no formali- 
ties He IS not one of those who will put hia house m order 
because he expects e visit from you Careless of dress, 
regardless of ’appearance, he revels at home in sweet disorder, 
in lovely confusion If a footstool finds its place on a sofa, 
if ink is spilt on the table, if a chair has only three legs, if 
papers are strewed on the fisor, if the clock wants winding, he 
will not set these right because you mean to visit him and yon 
may be the Governor of Madras 

The frowns of his oClcial superior were useless against 
,his determination not to button hiscoat the visit of the Bake 
of Edinburgh was not sufficient to induce him to nut on 
trousers The only modem article of dress used by English 
speaking luduos which he has adopted is the waistcoat and 
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thereby hangs a tale When he was yoang, or rather when 
the world was roung md be was employed as an Interpreter 
>n the Small Cause Court, hie dress was the same that is 
to-dir, except for hts waistcoat •Instead of a waistcoat, he 
exhibited h)s sbirt in the iront and made his coat hang 
loosely on his shoulders His immediate superior, the Chief 
Interpreter, did not favour this liberty and ilr Naidu was 
nsked to fie up his coat, as the coat though devoid of buttons 
^as famished with strings Mr. Naidu dm not relish tue 
idea Oil he went to the tailor’s, ordered a waistcoat, wore it 
next day, pulled off the strings of Ins coat, appeared before 
the judges as Interpreter and returned to bia supeno- ofBcer 
to tell him that the judges had no objection to his new style 
of dress and be meant to stick to it Ever since, be has been 
lUQst loyal to hia waistcoat The genu was not more devoted 
to AUadin's wonderful lamp than Mr Hungiab Naida is to 
his waistcoat. Hat bis hatred of tronsers is greater than fais 
lov® of waistcoat Was it not **Otttda’ who spoke of trousers 
113 “the culminating point lu male attire of ugliness, in* 
uecency, unsuitability and anti-bygienic stupidity, a garment 
*hich conceals all symmetry of proportion yet most impudent* 
suggests nudity”? Mr Uangiah Nsida is emphatically 
the same opinion as * Oaida ’ and h!r Kungiah Naidu is 
Qore practical When the Ouke of Edinburgh visited this 
c>tv, every Indian of position in Madras resolved to honor 
His Koval IIighne«s in trousers And they all did it Bot 
"■St Mr Ruiigiah Naidu He set bis fa-'e reiolutely against 
this new abomination He entered the Banqueting Hall 
**Shibiting hts naked feet None the leas, he was welcomed 
aa warmly bv the Duke as he welcomed othen Since then 
he has never been templed into trousers 

Goniervative m <lr*Mi and habits he is deiaom’atjc in his 
View? ilr Ranguih Naidois nothing if not independent 
btnrdr and strong phrsically h** is equally sturdy and st-ong 
Wentalli \tid CD trving occasicis wfcen all had yielded and 
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all had lost courage, “old RangiaV has been found faithful to 
his charge, trne to hie word conrageona more than ever, ready 
to be sacnhced if aacnfice there most be Independence-” 
sturdy, sterling independence is the chief trait of his character 
It 18 hi 8 chief food He has lived on it Ha has thriven on it 
And he has displayed his independence in little things as well 
as big, on small occisions as well as great Ha bearded an 
Advocate General in hia own den who had issued a general 
order against natives driving inside his compound, by refns 
mg to instruct him m a case on the plea that a man who was 
not fit to drive right np to his bungalow was not fit to 
mstrnct him and ha created confusion in the mind of a 
European llagirtrate who held his lufctcrry in a room with 
no chairs for pleaders, by dragging a heavy chair from the 
adjoining drawing room and sitting id it In the days 
Sir Grant DoS, when pol tical agitation was in its infancy IQ 
Madras when those who worshipped authority were many 
and those who had the courage of their eonviotiODS few 
when the Government was autocratic and the people slavish, 
when public men lived tn dread of warrants and the press in 
danger of prosecution, the dark and qnamt figure of 
Hr Rungiah Naidu rose proudly above the rest in defiance 
of authority, in deGance of oppression And when in the 
name of the public a bandfol of Indians basking in the 
sunelnne of ofScial smiles, gathered together to do homage 
to their hero Mr Carmichael, the then senior member of 
council, Mr Rungiah bad alone the courage to preside at a 
counter demonstration And later still when years had rolled 
away, when some of tho*e very men who had marched under 
his banner of independence in the days of Grant Daff had 
sacrificed consistency and conrago and congregated to do 
hmnr^**,’ltfind,‘T?-wJmOa,*Viknsij-Buiaij'fgahing men whoWa 
credit for itoutrheartedneis collapsed ignobly at the last 
moment when those who had promised bad failed and those 
who were expected to he lodepeadent had miserably broken 
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5own, “oia Eangiah” again came forward and boldly took 
the field by signing a docament of protest against any 
raemonal to snch an unpopular Governor as Lord Wenlock. 
Of all public men in Madras ha is the man among Indians 
who has been weighed in the balance and not found wanting, 
tried m the furnace and atiU found pure. 

Whenever the National Congress is held in Madras, none 
5 more attentive to delegates none more solicitous of their 
omforta than Mr. Rnngiah Naido His attention, his supervi- 

ion extends everywhere, over everything and particularly over 

he culinary department He is an adept in pleasing the 
lalates of Congressmen. When the President of the Congress 
)r the Secretaries ait at dinner and they begin to express 
surprise at the numerical preponderance of dishes, they are 
juietly told, some of them aod a large number of them are 
Ur. Rangiah Naida’s special dishes! When the delegates 
bongregate m the Congresa compound for lunch Mr Kungiah 
Naida is there anxious to please all, willing to serve every one 
iWased of a kind heart, aocial and obliging, one of the 
gayest of old men. he is hked by all, revered by all No 
writer, no speaker, possessing no great learning, no great 
accomplishments, witn sterling independence as his chief 
merit, he sits enthroned on high on the hearts of the peop’e 

of Soutbero India. 
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Mr A O Hume. 

In the dim and distant future when India attains tb« 
position of a British Colony and comes to be recognised as an 
important self governing factor m the British Empire there 
IS one name which wiU begratefulir recalled in all Indian 
households one name which will be cherished and revered 
fat mote than the nime of anc Empire-bnilder or Viceroy ^ — 
the name ol Allan Octaviaa Home Mr Hume has done much 
more for India than any o*ber Eaglishman living or dead 
It 18 glorious to make a nation kneel before you at the point 
of voor Bword It is equally glorious to govern an Empire 
famed for ita fabulous riches But it is still more glorious to 
puts prostrate people OQ their leg* a id help them to walk. 
This IS precisely what 3fr A O Home has done As the 
founder of the i<aUonal Congress movement in India he has 
established an indisputable claim on posterity 

In the early days of the Coogre®s there was no Sgure more 
familiar to Congressmen none which was received with a 
more spontaneous outburst ot cheering than that of Mr Hume 
lall and graceful in appearance he was remarkably active 
His gray hairs commanded respect The warmth of bis 
words created enthosiasm His strong feehng sought an 
outlet in svmpatbetic expressions And his powerful imagi 
nation made him easily picture to hici*elf the poor and forlorn 
condition of Mother India" Madame Roland wept at nine 
Tears of age she was not born a Roman citizen Tears of 
genuine warmth tnckled down the cheeks of the rerered old 
man when he thoa«’ht of toe condition of India In his 
younger days he had vmttea in vigorous English reams 
unsympathetic foolscap whi^h passed for G Os and be had 
sought pleasu-e in th* company of birds and butterflies on 
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National Congre s, iaa3e all preliminary arrangements in 
the city where vt waa to be held, guide! its deliberations 
uitbout a bitch, wrote and edited its reports and jnvariablv 
moved the annual proposition regarding the place where the 
BUcceediTig Congre'3 was to be held, till at last at the seventh 
session when be found the Congress needed no longer bu 
tender solicitade and he himself felt the increasing burden of 
alvattciiig years, Jie bade adieu to India and retired to 
Lng and At that Congress held at Nagpnr he said. To me 
there Is something saddening and something gladdentog 
in this announcement, gladdening because we haye reached 
tbe eighth Congress and are going to bare n gathering which 
1 know will be Bucceufal , saddening because for tbe first 
time from tbe commencement of tbe Congress, 1 shall not 
be present to sbire your enthusiasm and your labors for 
the good of the country Bnt lie snre that, thnngh 
distant from you to bade> rar spirit a tU he with you and Z 
shall watch over year progress and shall be expecting, if stiU 
in the laud of the iiting, to receive good tidmgs and hear 
tbit the next Congress is the roost successful that yen hare 
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Mr. J. Ghosal 

One fine morning you find a smooth faced stranger enlennj 
your city Though on the wrong aide of fifty, Ins face is fre 
from the wrinkles of age and not a single streak of gray ha* 
gleams on his deroted head The only indication of bis ag^ 
however, is the sparseness of hair which carefully combei 
deiteronafy conceals the deficiency He is dressed Engl'* 
fashion from top to toe — and no mistake — and as he talki 
haltingly and m bis own pecaluir manner, a red handkercbiB 
peeps out of his coat pocket ready to be at the service of il 
proud owner At his heels is his faifbfal attendant wbos 
Habommedan beard and attractive livery indicate the big 
social rank of his mister Tboagh a stranger to the majorit 
of the population he is really no stranger in the city. He i 
met on his arrival by old faces which smile in eviden 
satisfaction and welcomed by old hands which are vigorou 
in the exchange of greetings He smiles, be bows, L 
embraces he talks sweet words, be uses kind expression; 
Sacb IS Mr Janakinatb Gbosal 

His arrival herald* the Congress Find yon Mr. Ghosi 
in any Indian town lo December ? There the Congress wi 
be held He cornea with the Congress, goes with th 
Congress Or rather ho comes before the Congress, goe 
after the Congress First to come, last to go, Mr Ghoaal i 
the pivot round which the Congress turns What Parliamen 
was to Pitt, that the Congress is to Mr Ghosal It >s hi 
mistress, his stnd, his dice-bor, bis game-preserre , it is hi 
ambition his library, his creed Without him, no Congres 
has been held, without him will ever any Congress b 
held’ The paternity of the Congress has been establisbec 
Bat, niter all, the Congress does not know its real father. 1 
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toere 18 any one man who could diapote Mr A O Hume 3 
ciaim to parentage it la Mr Janakinath Ghoaa! There la 
no donbt however, that it waa between them both that the 
Coagreaa was hatched If Mr Hume’s claims to be known as 
the “father’ of the Congress ought to be unaasailed, 
Mr Qhosal has a right to ho known as its ' mother And the 
Mens of their labonra la not far off' Bombay is known as its 
hirth place but the mother knowa better— and I dare say 
thefather-and how fondly Mr Ghoaal points to the white 
atoned building on the western side ol the big tank in Myla 
pore as the aoene of his early labours Yes in that storied 
h Hiding in one of its spaeions rooms, did the idea of the 
Congress first originate Mr Home was its father Mr Ghosal 
''as Its mother and Dawan- Bahadur Raghnnatha Row and 
jSlr (now Mr Justice) 6 Subramama Aiyer were the nurses 
^that asawted at its birth 

i There is none better fitted to write the inner •'■story of 
(the Congress than Mr Ghosal Who discovsred wh o 'Did 
.’Mr Hume first discover Mr Ghosal ? Or, did Mr Ghosal 
•first discover Mr Hume ? This is still a problem of pr^ 
.Mens which few are able to solve Mr Ghosal is the right 

■band man of the Congress President who always sits to the 
presidents left at the Oongrees He is the President s en^- 

sOlopieaia his authority his mainstay, bis backbone, h s 
/adviser hi 8 high priest his plaything ^ is m c "'fi® 
l,the too too dreaded President, gong Hs carries it fto 

I'haviigoompleted all arrangements has oarefnlly forgot en 

‘the genv L Ghosal quietly tot®' 't “"t P'"™® ‘‘ ““f® 
* Presid-nU table and uses it when he Ends the Pres.den 00 

^ndnlgent Mr Ghosal speak, but once at every Congress 
A, soon as the President, opening speech m over, up rises 

•^Mr Ghosal rcmmls the delegate, that they should restrict 
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their loquacious tendencies to ten or five mmutes as the case 
tony be, reads the rules of ptocolute, goes over the list of 
members of the Subjects Committee and then eita down 
amidst thunderous applause That is the signal for the 
Congress to disperse on the first day 

Mr Ghosal is not only the advance guard of the CoDgre*^ 
but its universal provider Wherever he is he makes himself 
comfortable and makes all others feel comfoi table who are 
viith him If you want anything which you cannot get m 
the Congress camp, you have only to enter Mr Ghosal a room 
Tou wish to despatch a letter se&led and you find no sealiug 
wax go to Mr Ghosal e mom You are thirsty and cannot 
get a cup of tea, go to Mr Ghosal s room Ton havf 
received a telegram from an unknown place and you wish tc 
find out where exactly m the map it is go to Mr Ghosal f 
room It IS too late for you to return home and yon wish tc 
have a blanket to wrap yourself up in go to Mr Ghosal < 
room You ace required to make a speech at the Congresi 
and you have not got the necessary books of reference go h 
Mr Ghosalsroom Your carnage has no lights and you wisl 
to go home go to Mr Ghosalsroom Tou want to bare i 
shave and a batU go to Mr Qbosal s room la fact, there i: 
nothing toat Mr Ghosal has not got aud be is only too readi 
and willing to oblige you This thing you want is m tbi 
sixth drawer m box No 1 that thing you require , is founc 
at the bottom of the fifteenth layer of box No 22 and tbs' 
other you are in need of turns np the 'moment box No 13 i- 
opened He is lo charge of such a large nnmber'of articlei 
that he never returns home after any Congress without losiof 
something It may be a spoon, a knife, a plate, a walking 
stick or an umbrella Sometimes he discovers the loss befot< 
he leaves Sometimes it so happens that he ^discovers tbi 
loss only after he reaches home And then, he has such "• 
strong memory that he gives you a graphic description of thf 
articles he has lost If it u an amhrella he knows how man] 
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nbi It baa, at what angle it opened the quality of 
the valne of its cloth. A-c , d.c A.C In fact r 

inch a consummate master of details- HM- ’ 

known in his speeches to hare made pippins an 
interesting and tea sericas.’ Mr Ghosal in his letters mahes 
nabrellaa liTcly and spoons instractiTC 

It IS a rare privilege to have Mr Ghcsal as your com 
paaion at table Jovial, amiable, of ''""“S 
very piokcf politeness with a rich supply o 
aaXs and ever ready to give yon «>« tistory of thing 
nnkuoiv,,. Mv Ghosal Leaps yon roaring with ™ 

ittle atones and the little ineiaents are told in is “"'" ‘1 
vav. apiced with apt asides, which maLa van tho ougMy 
1 joy hi. company There la nothing he does not know 
Jk him aod he begins ‘ Oh- Ihat-is a long story and yon 
hang breathless on h.s lips to catch the words of wit and 
wisl„„ which issue ontofhia mouth at long 
entertain vou.naway yon are seldom -tertain d at ah . 
Ko wonder that “ Janal i ahonld *1 ""‘"Tiamn W 
in Bengal Managing member of the Bn is ^ 
ciation. of the Indian Association for the 
Sieoceandof the Indian NatmoM Chambe of Co-amerc 
, — TTnnorarv Jlagjatrate becrecary to 

llmncpal College for women. 

JanaLl is in g ^ Above all. he is the happy 

roT'd’ o°tt.rwile. the accomplished Miss Tagore, once 
edUor“of the only 

mother ol an Indian Civilian and a lady gradaate 
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Mr D E Wacha 

Short, fair, lithe of Inb, active fprtfjbtlj' cheerful, with 
a Parai sloping roofed hat on his bead, sporting a jn tee nez on 
his nose Bitting but to read or write, standing onlj to walk 
lEr Duisha E lulji Wacha is one of the most familiar figures 
at the Congress He is its Joint Geneial Serretaiy But his 
title IS disputed As "Mr lanakinatb Ghosal disputes 
Jtr Hufneg claim to the title “Fathei of the Congress,’ so 
flies "Mr Janakinath Ghosal dispute Mr Wachs’s right to he 
Billed General Secretary Year aftei year at the Congress 
Mr Wacha IS reappointed General Secretary but year after 
rear, some speal and others write of Mr Ghosal as General 
.Secretarj The fact u the master of the ceremonies at the 
Congress has no other name to be known by But there u 
a world of difference between General Secretary and General 
Serretarv There is nothing half so amusing op half so 
enjoyable as to bo seated between General Secretary and 
General Secretary discussing some question of talking over 
eonie subject On the one side you hato a machine in perfect 
working order, throwing out word impressions at a wonder- 
fully rapid rate, till joo Cud ourself confronted by an 
avalanche of words on the other aide jou find a stringed 
instroiucnt etrugglmg to make itself heard biit abortive in 
Its prclimtnarj attempts to raise its tune to the necessary 
pitch On the one side, vou have to deal with a spirited 
race horse, on the other, ydnr concern is with philosophic 
Jumbo One only begins sentences, the other always com 
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Mr. n'msh-vrv I! inlii Wichi is ths loftieit embodiment of 
Klivitv to be found m the Conoress oirnp \<ra "?» bis 
lioundiess .ictivitr in ivhntesor he does. Wslkmc. lie dsrls 
Me an arron. TalaiiiK, he monopolises all coiiversatioii. 
'Vnliiip, he writes pipes alter popes without eUort His 
letters are quite charaoteriatjc of th® wan. See yoti a square 
Wue cover. \Mth your adilresa written m a sloping hand amonc 
your letterd ? He sure it i 3 Mr Wacha's Open it and you 
E'ld at least two letter papers Read it and yon fmd every 
pigaof It written. Trom pagft to page there i3 no correction. 
"0 interlineatioii. Regmnmg at page No I. the nnter stopd 
0"iy with the last letter o( the la^t word on the la«t page— 
and thi 3 for want ot another page* Ilia hand travels qnick 
from page to page: but hia thoughts lly quicker. He tietei* 
•oH-ra from want of matter to write about, lie ts alwajs «o 
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ftore regular, no more faithful correspondent than Mr Wacha 
He inisseB no EngUeh mail and every one of these carries to 
theUntish shores not one or two but more letters mostly to 
l^neuds of the Congress Such is the extent of his letter 
Anting’ More voluminous still is his newspaper correspon- 
dence There are at least three papers in Bombay to which 
^0 Writes regularly eve^y week there is at least on© paper 
'n Madras to which he writes eqially regularlj and as 
Regards his occasional contributions hts choice is not limited 
extends from Bombay to Calcutta from Lahore to Madras 
And whatever he writes is eagerly read both on account of 
the mauner of it and the matter in it And his political 
prescience is remarkable Soon after the retirement of Lord 
Lansdowne and at the eve of the last General Election, when 
the Liberal Ministry stood to danger of momentary extmction, 
in a letter he wrote to me Mr Wacha predicted in no 
indistinct t^rms the exact lines on winch the Oonserratives, 
if they came to power, would curtail the liberty of the Press 
in India* At the time there was not the faintest, tie 
remotest indication of it And I myself was too optimistic to 
believe a word of it let it came to pass In addition to 
hil Toluminous private Iett*rs and newspaper contriOations 
he carries on a Iar(.e correspondence as the Manager of a Mill, 
oni IS liesi lev, toetretarv to (he Presidencv ^Association, 
2funicipalCoruiin«3foner JiMtice of the Peac** and Member of 
the City Improrement Trust m all which directions, he u 
eqially active A m ly writer, a readr speaker, ready alto 
to fight f r any good cause when necessary, wonderfully 
active in a maltip’iritv of directions, ercial, aflible, obliging 
Mr Warha IS lore! and este-med by all in Bombay exc i* 
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Sir William Wedderburn 

Rv?%^he3 not anoth&r Britisher in all Grear Britain Has 
a kindlier heart for the peoole of India than the President ol 
the British Congress Committee After the fiffnl champio”'’ 
ship of India by Bright and Pavrcett, came a period wnen she' 
Bncceeded in securing the sympathy the entire sroipathr of 
a man of snoh consuraroate energy and ability as Bradlaagh 
Bnt the period was aa brief as it was brilliant In the heigW 
of hi3 championship when all eres in India were turned on 
their doughty ^ham plan in the House of Ootnmona, he was 
suddenlv cut off and India drifted again rudderless I elp 
less B it the void m the Honse of Comroons was soon fille'f 
As soon as Bradlaiigb had gone oot, another man entered and 
asaiinied the leadership of a etnall band of memhers who 
pledged themselves to India When Parliament sits and 
London is in season this unpretentious old man whose fore 
head bears the stamp of sincerity and whose hps indicate his : 
firmness la always seeu busy in an opper room in Palace 
Chambers at Westminster, readme Indian papers, opening' 
Indian letters, taking notes of Indian grievances, drafting 
Indian questions, corisalting his colleagues eagerly aa to the 
bast wav m which a particular matter relating to India miy 
bo handled m the House of Commons Such is SirWiliuin 
Wedderburn Addressing the B>mbay Oonirresa over which 
be presided he said that having been in the service of the 
people of India for twontv fire years and eaten their gait he 
hoped todevot^to their service whitatiU remains to him 
active life Sir William is still active— Far too active for an 
old man It is impn8«ible to sav when it is that Sir William 
renders himself more usHfnl to India — when In ha is ruled 
br a rod of iron and the people are sabjec'- to trials and 
troubles or when all is peace and quiet here ano nothing 
ruffles the Indian atmosphere At all times S r Wilnam is 
indefatigable IVith fieifplfisa eyes he watches over Xixfia 
prepared to bear the brunt of oHucial atttacks, and ready to 
share Ando Indian ab »ae 
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preparatiOT^s for aij woption, or rather which shews the 
premonitory symptoms of an oatbarat The symptoms indicate 
the nature of the result, and while now and then he carries 
his speech to such a pitch as to put the audience on tbe 
be disappoints them at tbe next moment There is 
a sudden calmness , the storm which was b-ewing blows awav 
qnietly If the volcano burata or tbe storm breaks out, it 
cannot last long^ and therefore Mr Came does not attempts 
volcanic or stormy oratorv The rumbling noise preparatory 
to an eruption can continue long , ao will Mr Came have the 
arrength and energi to continue hia addresses dav after day 
But if the volcano bursts lu Mad as to-day it caniio*- bnr*t 
again at Dmdigul or Bellary or any ether town to-morrow 
A sufBcient time must elapse for fortber preparations and 
that is exactly what Mr Came does not want to do Mr Came 
cannot be said to be free from gesticulations Qe makes a 
freer use of hia left arm than bis right The left arm keep* 
time with his wnrde points ar the audience now and then and 
IS always vigofou'ly active Tbe right does less service itu 
often akimbo and when he wants to lay special ■tress on any 
particular portion of bis spe<>ch oB it goes and receives lu its 
palm tbe full force of bis folded left baud ” 
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Mr, A M. Bose. 

Mr. Aoanda Sloban Bose la one of the best known Con- 
m Calcutta Leader of a religious moTement, 
We is piety m bis talk. His gentleness is striking He is 
Mily mored to pity. He has a clear conscience. But en- 
liosjasza is one of his chief qnalities, enthusiasm in religion, 
ntbnsjasm in politics Talking to him, yon leave him to do 
11 the talking He has so much to say and he says it so 

that yon do not attempt the difficult feat of talking him 
^to silence As a speaker, he is impressive There is mnaic 
1 the delivery of bis speeches With some it is the beating 
f the big drum Bat Mr Bose’a oratory is a combination 
t the South lodiau vioUn, tina, tambour and drum. At a 
oath Indian music party there la nothing so common as to 
le such a quadrilateral combination of musicuns vieing one 
utb another, each trying to display bis great skill, and all 
baking tbeir beads in ecstatic approval of each otbei-’s per- 
irmance and m harmony with their music and the audience 
rhea roused signify their approval in the same qaakec 
ashion Herein are combined pleasore, harmony, and 
■greeableness Mr Bose’s eloquence is of the same order 
;nd prodnces a similar effect, Stanleys whole lateliect, it is 
laid ran into his eloquence Ur Bose’s intellectual ability 
s clearly seen in his eloquence He speaks straight from the 
leart and his speech is sweet to the ear ‘‘Love and Service" 
;3 bia motto He was the first wrangler at Cambridge from 
[udia 
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Raja Rampal Singh. 

Raja Rampal Smgti is a familiar figiire at the Congrc-s 
Short and well made, he mares abont with an mormons stick 
m h.3 hand When he speak-, he stammers bat hi, stammer- 
ing and stuttering has not prevented him from making eome 
rigorous speeches He is an ardent Congrcsman He was 
being examined in a ease as a witness for the delmce The 
prosLtmg connsel in cross ezam.mng Raja Rampal tlionght 
ho could make a strong point against him by eliciting the 
fact that he was a Congressman (soditious Congressman of 
course') and he asked Baja Rampal Singh to his surprne 
whether he was not a Congressman The Baja saw it tbroogl. 
Ha had no hesitation he was not wanting in courage Hera, 
prompt -Tes.' said he to the jodge. bringing bis olo ed 
fiat with tremendous force on the table before him 'he,, 
take that down I cm a Congressman The cross ezammmg 
om.ael did not pursue the subject further To see Baja 
Rampal is ever to know him But. for 01.00 1 was puttied 
I had seen him familiarly in hi. English dre-s short coat 
collar, neckue. hat and all bn. attending a sooial gathering 
• , . T saw a short and well made figure in gold and 
°”i°“t dressed sn oriental profusion, with diamonds and pearls 

Tnrer That was Baja Bampal by night the other was 

^ 1 W dav The on© was Raja Rampal at a politjcal 

He other was Raja 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Maiavaya 
Mr Madan Mohan Malavayya hails from Allahabad His 
speech laaa taelhflnous as his name He has a sweet voice and 
IS one of the most enthusiastically welcomed of men on the 
Congress platform Neither tall nor short, nob stont but thin, 
not dark, dressed in pure white, with a white robe which goes 
round hia shoulders and ends down below the knees, 
Mr Madan Mohan stands like Etfidl*8 tower when he address- 
es bis fellow Congressmen He stands slanting forward, ad- 
mirably preserving his centre of gravity. His speeches are 
full of pellncid and sparkling statements and his rolling and 
lotermiuahle sentences travel ont of hia mouth in quick sue- 
cession producing a thrilling impression on the audience 
There is musio in his voice there is magic in hts eje, and be 
IS one of the sweet charmers of the Congress company There 
was a connecting link between Raja Bampal Singh and 
Pandit Madan Mohan — the Hindustan The one was pro- 
prietor, the other was editor Schoolmaster before he became 
editor, Mr Madan Mohan has become a lawyer after becom- 
ing editor 
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Mr. C. Sankaran Nair. 

Mr 0 Sanisaran Nair is ** about og fine a specimen of 
one of India’s fighting races as could be met ivjtb ” He is as 
fit to command the Hair Brigade aa he is to preside over the 
Congress asgembly He posaesses tsro qualities wbicb ooght 
to win him distinction in the battle field as he has won 
distinction in the Congress pavilion — coolness and conrage 
The Congress is in an uproar In one corner, there is con- 
fusion worst confoanded— seats tnmbhng, men falling, others 
BWeanng in another place some Congressmen are crying at 
the top of their voice, fiercely gesticulating There is a 
general disturbance and all Congressmen are nnconsciooaly 
thrown on their legs They look on with anxiety they query 
with impatience Bat one man has scarcely tnrned in his 
Beat* he sits cool and collected and that is Mr Sankaran 
Hair He is a radical of radicals all the same he impresses 
many as a ' sober politician ’ He seldom speabs and when 
words run high and there » a heated discussion, be is silent, 
impenecrably silent Says be. 

\ ociterated logic kills mo quits 
A DO 87 {dsq is slwajs io tbe iigbt— 

1 tmtl 07 Ihombs fall back lots aj cb&Ir 
Fix 00 >raioscost* oiatrsasfo} slate 

And nheo 1 bops bis blaodsrs all are oat 
Replf diieat27 To btf aaro— so doabt ** 

Hr Sankaran Nair has the voice and constitntion of an 
orator, but he lacks imagination, be wants the fire which 
whether subdued or allowed to flame is essential to the genias 
of the real orator He is averse to public speaking and bis 
speeches generally ate very abort He is like a coy maiden 
too shy to speak 
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Mr. John Adam. 

Hr. John Adam is a protninAnt Con^rresstnan whom 
Hadras claims. He la a Scotchman and possesses the 
ehrewdoess and shares the practical qualities of the Scotch. 
His is a splendid fignre. Tall, strong and well-banr, he 
makes an impression physically as he does intellectaally. 
Few bare had the coarage to change their profession after 
their fortieth year. Mr, Adam is one of the few. Having 
won distinction as a acboolmaster, be is trying to win distinc* 
tion as a lawyer, He has pereeverance, he has energy and he 
is of a aangiiinn temperament. Tiiat is the high road to 
success. His speeches are practical and be speaks with ease, 
often in a conversational style like Mr. Caine; and he is 
always patiently heard. Mr. Adam’s versatility Is marked. 
Jle is a matliematiciaii, a lawyer, a journalist, a specialist in 
techmcil education, an authority on the land qaestiou, an 
author of Commercial Primers sod an all-round HiiiTeriify 
examiner. 




iir 6ATANI 


Mr. R. M Sayani 

Mr Ratiimtolhh M SAyani is a leading Mahomedan 
ongressman He joined the Congress, almost from the very 
egmning Bat hring of a qoiet and retiring disposition, 
13 worth was scarcely appreciated till he was called upon to 
11 the Presidential chair at Calcntta His words are few but 
IS presidential speech was long, very long He is one of the 
iw Mahomedans of Bombay in whom the public, Hindn, 
lahomedan and Christian, all alike, have absolute confidence 
linco a regrettable accident Mr Sayani labours under all the 
lisadvantages of • strength by limping sway disabled A 
pint of resignation has come upon him But his ardour is 
lone the leas cool His energy is as sostamed as ever As a 
coding solicitor, as a member of the corporation, as Sheriff, 
IS Joint Secretary to the Anjnman i Islam as member of the 
Bombay and the Imperial Legislative Council, Mr Sayani 
has rendeied great service to the people of Bombay 



INDUK C0HaBSS3MKN. 




Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Fair and of a prepossessing appearance, with greater 
affinity in featnres to his conntrymen in Soathern India, 
Mr. ChandaTarkar is a well-known Congressman of whom 
Bombay is jostly prond. There is something dashing aboat 
bis speeches. He speaks in clear ringing tones and ha is 
flaent speaker, ' An. Anglo Indian paper has remarked that 
'the ring of the English platform athlete is in bis voice.’ 
One of the earliest batch of onr delegates to England, he bad 
not the slightest hesitation in crossing the Kalajiani tbongh 
a Brahmin of Brahmins. He is a practical social reformer— 
a rara avis in these days of talk and tom-tom. He has a 
strong memory and he has sound knowledge. Both combined 
hare made him a marked figare oo the Congress platform. 




ur srtrDBoLKAr 


Mr R. N Mudhoikar. 

In Berirs, there i3 no man better known than 
R N Jfadhoikar Boots, tronsers, long black coat, a 
ed garment ronnd his shoolders, a Poona scarlet turban — 
e form his accoutrement Facts and figures are on his 
era’ ends The latest reports, the most recent blaebooks 
a a chief portion of bis food. On the poverty of India, 
the condition of its agricultural population, on revenue 
lement and on kindred subjects he could talk without 
ig tired And he has talked Englishmen into conviction 
England and he has talked bis own countrymen into 
iiratton lo India 



BY THE SAME APTHOK. 


IIEPBBSENTATIVE INDIANS 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY 

SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, G 0 S I 


Times —A wcU timed atUmpt 
Standard — eU written pages. 

Bookman.-Some mUtesting Biographies 

AsUUc Quarterly Review -i 1». -a v=.y ui»a.r.lc •= 
eeust 

Abkart —Leaves nothing to be desired 

Revu Eucyclopee<U9ue de taromwe -Wnlltn m e very 
ptnplfl stjle 

civil and Military aaielte-te .te.lt.We pedmlnte 
KornluE poat-E«b ebutcwt is l>«.tea >“““ 

and f^mess 

Madraa MaU-Ttud lh.l tecta ct Ib.s vholescm. a.s=r.pl.cn 

Will multiply . . 

EdncaUoaal Review -Wnl Wlcrt . beWlby sllmule, lo lb, 

risinff generation 

Journal of Education -Commend tbe pemsd ot tbe biioi lo 
all classes 

Hindu— ExeoUcnt volume 

Ainrlta Bazar Patrlka -mieteslta; bool 
Indian Mirror -Wnllen In • leme tad tsKlnslIns sljlo 
Dally pest -Bboold boeome . sUod.nl »oil 

Statesman -B.s . distinct »nd pcmrmenl vWoe wnone bools o’ 
rendemd u. ImpotUnl poWIe uAle. 

* a .-pfAls to tbe patnoue feelings of Indianf 

Advocate — Arr^ 

Cbamplon.-bC'”-'"' 



LONDON AND PARIS 

THEOTJGH INDIAN SPECTACLES ” 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
er 

MR EARDUEY NORTON. 


SaDy Chronicle — Hia observation ts seldom at {salt 
OU Bias —a modest bat interesting sequel to "Lettres Persanes 
FoUtiQ.ue Colonlale — Besldescnptive tsleai. 

The Bleele.— Foil of picturesqoe details. 

New Zealand BeraId.->Ver7 amosing and sboTv theauthor i 
be a dose observer ol men and things. 

Zi'Independant.'-Kaive and orlgfoal sbetehes 
Tn^ian Magazine and Review. —VeijeDtertsicing 
Civil and MUltAry Gazette —Must be rsnbed among the be: 
and truest stcetehes of English life . ' 

Itirttan Dally News. -tVnttoo in an attraetire stjrle. 

Botnhay Gazette.— EmioenUy readable. 

Madras Times. —Veiiuble pbotograpbi uj vords 
Bducailonal Review.— 7711100. amusing and unpretei 
tious little worh. 

Ceylon Standard.— blodel ot an intelligent observer 
Capital.— A been observer mtfa a strong sense ol bntsoor 
TSntty Post —Most watnicUve and valuable ‘ 

Champion.— nemiadi os of Max O Kell and his v,orks 
Indian IVXlrror.— 8ucb a charming nvoutr of stj-le 
Hindn.— Bright and lively. 

Bast Coast News.— Free, flowing and fascinating 
Bastorn Guardian. — Endenee of a charming power of descriptiea 
Trlbtaje.-Po*»e»fe8 the rare gift of bringing wbat be aces fcefor 
the mental eye ol his teadeni. 

Mysore St^dard —Impossible to praise the writing too mud 
or admire the boob too welL 

Timsa of Malabar —Literary Instincts are tboso of » wel 
rd ji4ied Kud cuisu’vd Laglishman. 



LKOTTOTHIKS 


BY 


p j^AI\R.MASWAI\AN j^ILLAI, 


B, A. 


“MAN IN ENGLAND 
ANP INDIA.” 

• t, 

WOMAN IK EKGLAKD 
AKD INDIA.” 

“THE THREE P’S (PETITION, PRESS 
AND PLATFORM) IN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA.” 

“THE MAN OF THE OENTUEY ” 
(GLADSTONE.) 



